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A UNIVERSITY PRESS IN THE SOUTH 
By W. T. Coucu 


HE history of university presses is a long and distin- 

guished one. The oldest publishing house in existence, 

the Oxford University Press, was established in 1478; 
the second oldest, the Cambridge University Press, issued its first 
book in 1521. The catalogues of these two presses are themselves 
large volumes and constitute the most distinguished record of 
publishing that has ever been compiled. These organizations have 
determined to a great extent the course of scholarly research and 
publication over a period of nearly four hundred years. Present- 
day scholarship throughout the world is deeply indebted to them. 
Other university presses find in them their models, though it is 
out of the question to imitate them because of their large scope, 
their priority in numerous fields of study, and the long years of 
patient labor which have gone into the building of their elaborate 
organizations. 

The work of any one of the younger university presses is so 
completely dwarfed in comparison with these English institutions 
that it is perhaps better, in an article on a young university press, 
to emphasize what such an organization may do rather than what 
it has done. In writing of the University of North Carolina Press, 
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I shall therefore first give an account of its original purposes and 
its present policies; secondly, I shall discuss the obstacles in the 
way of scholarly publishing in the South; and finally, I shall 
suggest some work I hope the University of North Carolina 
Press may help to do in years to come. 


I 


In addition to issuing its catalogues and records, the University 
of North Carolina has engaged in regular publishing since 1884. 
This year saw the birth of the Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Sci- 
entific Society. In 1900 the first number of the James Sprunt His- 
torical Publications was issued; in 1905 Studies in Philology first 
saw the light; and since that time, the High School Journal, the 
North Carolina Law Review, the University News Letter, and 
the Journal of Social Forces, now Social Forces, have been added 
to the list of University periodicals. In the early 1920’s it was 
increasingly apparent that some organization and extension of 
the University’s publishing activities were needed, and conse- 
quently the Press was organized by ten members of the faculty 
in the summer of 1922. The purposes as stated at that time in 
the articles of incorporation were: 

(a) To publish periodicals devoted to the advancement of learning and pro- 


duced at the University of North Carolina by or under the direction of the 
faculty of that University. 


(b) To publish, so far as may be agreed between the corporation and the 
authorities of the University of North Carolina, catalogues, bulletins, and 
other documents pertaining to that University or to any department thereof. 


(c) To promote generally, by publishing deserving books, the advancement 
of the arts and sciences, and the development of literature. 


Up to the present time, in addition to handling the University 
periodicals, the Press has published one hundred sixty-three books, 
and is publishing now at the rate of twenty to thirty books a year. 
The periodicals have been subsidized by the University, and ex- 
cept for the task of getting subsidies in the last four strenuous 
years, they have not offered any very difficult problems for solu- 
tion. The book-publishing program has been a different matter. 
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Most of the manuscripts submitted have been of a scholarly na- 
ture with a very limited prospect of sales. A large proportion of 
those submitted have been considered worthy of publication, but 
each manuscript has offered a separate financial problem. Here it 
is that the Press has met its greatest difficulty. 

The Press is a corporation, owned and controlled by the Uni- 
versity. It has no capital stock. It does not own any printing 
equipment, but buys all of its work from commercial printers and 
binders. Its publishing has been financed by subsidies from the 
University, from foundations, from authors, and from interested 
organizations, and by receipts from sales of books. If a university 
press does its work properly, it will publish many books on which 
financial losses will be unavoidable, and one of the chief criteria 
by which it may be judged is the extent to which it publishes such 
works. Unfortunately, the importance of scholarly publishing in 
the South has never been recognized; as a result, the Press has 
had hardly a fraction of the financial support it has needed. In its 
failure to handle more unprofitable publications, the Press cer- 
tainly is not serving as much as it should the needs of Southern 
scholarship. 


II 


The policies of the Press are determined, within the limits set 
forth in the articles of incorporation, by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Governors. All of the books published have to receive 
the final approval of this Board. Such approval does not mean that 
the Board agrees with all opinions expressed in the books issued, 
but simply that any book bearing the imprint of the Press has 
been deemed worthy of publication, that its scholarship has been 
considered sound, or that it has sufficient literary merit to justify 
its being issued. Under the articles of incorporation the Board can 
consider fiction, but so far it has been thought best not to enter 
this field, though such works as Congaree Sketches by E. C. L. 
Adams or The Tree Named John by John B. Sale might be 
classed as fiction as well as Negro folk-tales and -lore. If any 
first-class fiction, such as The Time of Man by Elizabeth Madox 
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Roberts or Lamb in His Bosom by Caroline Miller, were sub- 
mitted to the Press because of failure to find a publisher else- 
where, it is probable that such works would be handled. Fortu- 
nately, there is no lack of outlets today for really good fiction. 
This is not equally true of verse, and the Press is therefore dis- 
posed to consider volumes of verse. Up to the present time, how- 
ever, it has published only two. 

Most of the books published have been of a scholarly nature 
and have been in the field of social science. Catholicity of inter- 
est, however, may be seen in the publication of such widely di- 
verse volumes as The Citizens’ Reference Book (a textbook in 
two volumes for adult illiterates) by Elizaeth C. Morriss and 
Lectures on Egyptian Art by Jean Capart. The Press will prob- 
ably continue to emphasize the social sciences, especially sociology, 
economics, and government, because of the great need for work 
in these disciplines in the South. It is an interesting fact that while 
the two first books to use the word “sociology” in their titles were 
written by Southerners, until recent years less was known about 
the sociology of the South than about that of any other region in 
America. 

In the effort to publish honest and important works in the so- 
cial sciences, especially books on present-day problems, the Press 
will necessarily run into serious and perpetual criticism. The pop- 
ular attitude toward scholarship in this field is not an inspiring 
one. At one time the scholar is likely to be criticized because his 
work “has no practical value.” But if he chooses to deal with a 
live subject, he is likely to be told promptly that it is none of his 
business, that he is “not a practical man,” and consequently that 
his opinion has no value. 

The Board of Governors of the Press has never attempted to 
formulate any definite policy with reference to the treatment of 
controversial matters in its books. From a consideration of the 
books themselves, it is clear that many questions have not been 
avoided, such as trade unionism, the use of the injunction in in- 
dustrial disputes, the general strike, lynching and many other 
subjects dealing with the Negro, and fundamentalism in religion. 
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In one volume recently published, practically every subject of 
any importance in the South is discussed without any conscious 
effort to cater to the opinions of any cliques or factions. 

My own opinion is that scholarship must deal with controver- 
sial subjects directly and honestly and fearlessly. The farmer 
who wants to know what good there is in astronomy or in a lin- 
guistic atlas of the United States is asking a question of funda- 
mental importance which scholars generally have refused to face. 
The question of value, of a scale of values, must be and is dealt 
with whether the scholar does so or not. The farmer or business 
man who ultimately pays for scholarship has a right to ask of 
what importance is astronomy when the economic structure of a 
society is cracking to pieces. But he has no right perpetually to 
say to the scholar: “You shall limit yourself to things which do 
not matter in the workaday world. Then when things go smash, 
we will blame you and let you starve because you taught us noth- 
ing of value when we were under your tutelage.” 

So far as I can see, the problems of the present-day world, the 
problems of jobs, food, clothes, housing, of a healthy well-bal- 
anced life, must come first. Yet while the well-balanced life re- 
quires these things, it requires more; and the study of astronomy, 
the study which precedes the making of the styles of dress that 
women will wear in the next season, or the study which precedes 
an advertising campaign for cigarettes—each has its place, though 
it must be a subordinate one. It follows, therefore, that an active 
university press in the South, while it must concentrate on pres- 
ent-day social problems, may also give attention to any disciplines 
in which sound intellectual work can be performed. Accordingly, 
the Press does not limit itself to any definite subjects, but in so 
far as is possible with its limited resources will publish any deserv- 
ing books which contribute to “the advancement of the arts and 
sciences, and the development of literature.” 


Ill 


In the South, as we have seen, scholarship is usually regarded 
as something apart from the business of living, as an unnecessary 
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frill, something to be tolerated in times of prosperity, but to be 
left off at the first sign of hard times. Then the doctrine is 
preached and accepted that the learning process requires only the 
teacher on one end of the log and the student on the other. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, business men who could not continue their work 
a moment longer without elaborately equipped hospitals, highly 
specialized books of reference, and the most up-to-date and ef- 
ficient machinery, nevertheless accept the doctrine that the spe- 
cialized machinery developed for teaching is superfluous and may 
be dispensed with without loss to the teaching process. It is for this 
reason that libraries, laboratories, and publishing facilities, the 
materials for research and the means of publishing research, are 
so pitifully scanty in the South.* It is for this reason that the 
South is dotted with little colleges, endowed by men sincerely 
interested in cultivating a more vigorous and more effective in- 
tellectual life; but in spite of all the teaching that is done, the 
amount of learning remains exceedingly small. Here and there 
advanced students develop methodical habits of study, learn how 
to read and to assimilate what they read, and acquire a taste for 
learning that lasts throughout life. But the number of these 1s en- 
tirely too small in comparison with the numbers who go through 
the colleges and universities, acquire degrees, and thereafter re- 
main shining examples of the ineffectiveness of higher education 
as it is. Remedies for this condition will not easily be found; but 
any attempt at reform will have to be concerned primarily with 
the failure of most students to learn to read and understand books 
of a reasonably advanced nature. Not only do they fail to learn 
to read, but they have no taste whatever for study, and frequently 
hold in contempt those who take these activities seriously. 

The numerous denominational and privately endowed colleges 
and universities in the South clearly indicate that there has been 
no lack of desire and financial ability to ecourage educational 


*The annual per capita appropriation for the support of public libraries, for instance, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, is fifty-one cents; this is the highest rate among Southern cities. The 
norm recommended by the American Library Association is one dollar. The appropriation in 
Cleveland is $2.20; in Boston, $1.47; in Denver, ninety-four cents; in Los Angeles, $1.13. 
—Ep:Tors’ Norz. 
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work. But the woefully inadequate conception of education is dis- 
played in their poorly prepared faculties and insufficient equip- 
ment. Here it is we find in full flower the complacent theory 
that teaching is not a matter of books and laboratories and such 
folderol, but primarily a result of the impact of one personality 
on another. Undeniably there is much truth in this, but it hap- 
pens that most of the personalities capable of making fruitful 
mental impressions have long ago gone to those places where they 
can make themselves most effective, that is, where books and labo- 
ratories and the other machinery of education are given their 
proper place. The South would do well not to establish any more 
colleges and universities until it has made more effective those 
already existing. This is not to say that the small college does 
not have an important place. It has; and it is extremely unfortu- 
nate that it is so rarely given a chance to function properly. 

But what does this have to do with a university press or the 
problems of scholarly publishing in the South? It has everything 
to do with it. Scholarship bears fruit among college faculties and 
alumni only to the extent that it is fertilized and cultivated. It is 
not necessary to make any elaborate investigation to discover that 
many professors and most alumni have never given more than 
lip-service to the notion that colleges and universities are places 
where students learn to learn and that learning should be a 
process as long as life. Nor is it necessary to send out a series of 
questionnaires to discover that scholarship and scholarly research 
are not understood by many students or even by many professors. 

If one may judge by the frequency with which utterly capri- 
cious criticism in fields other than their own is expressed by pro- 
fessors, one can only conclude that many departments need to go 
to school to each other. Since scholars often do not have any 
understanding of or sympathy for disciplines other than their 
own, it is not surprising that scholarship in general is not respected 
by students and that the chief instruments of learning, books, are 
not considered of any especial importance by the “educated” pub- 
lic. This is the most serious obstacle in the way of an active and 
useful university press in the South. 
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IV 


The South not only lacks books in its private and public libra- 
ries, but as has been indicated above, it lacks any serious interest 
in getting them. Books that might be of great practical value 
command little or no interest from those to whom they would 
prove of most benefit. Let us consider just one instance of this. 
Several months ago the University of North Carolina Press had 
an opportunity to publish a small volume on lespedeza. The book 
would not have cost more than three hundred dollars to manufac- 
ture, it was written by an eminent authority, and it described in a 
practical manner a leguminous crop of a type for which Southern 
farm leaders have been searching for years. Yet it was impossible 
to secure enough advance orders to cover as much as one-half the 
manufacturing cost. Of course, since there were no funds avail- 
able to risk on the investment, publication had to be abandoned. 
Failure in this case cannot be attributed to desire to see the com- 
pleted book before purchasing it. Long experience in handling 
books in this manner indicates that where the purpose of a book 
is really understood, and where the information in it is desired, 
it can be sold in advance of publication and its financing thus as- 
sured. But this cannot be done with inexperienced book-buyers. 
However much they may need and wish to have the information 
contained in a book, they cannot quite bring themselves to buy 
from a careful, uninflated, written description. A good salesman 
can sell them gaudy and worthless sets, but a book that is offered 
at a low price in small quantities cannot support a salesman. The 
consequence is that with the attitude of the book-buying public as 
it is now, many such books cannot be published. Under such cir- 
cumstances successful commercial publishing must be tinged with 
a deep hue of charlatanry, and the shelves of private homes, even 
of otherwise distinguished homes, only too often display the suc- 
cesses of glib-tongued salesmen. 

The major problem in the realm of the intellectual life of the 
South today is to learn the uses of books. This problem is pri- 
marily one for parents, public schools, colleges, and universities. 
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But they cannot handle it alone. They must of necessity work 
with those who are engaged in the publication of books. At the 
present time they are not doing so with any high degree of effec- 
tiveness. On the contrary, there is very little effort to encourage 
book-buying, a great deal of effort to get free books, much crit- 
icism of book prices, and very little effort to understand the con- 
ditions which usually determine the setting of prices. It happens 
that criticism of prices is most severe with respect to that class of 
books for which amazingly low prices are common—school text- 
books. Many parents will cheerfully spend more money on toys 
for one Christmas than they will spend in several years on the 
books that form their children’s minds. The importance of chil- 
dren’s books is almost entirely ignored until the daughters-of- 
something-or-other discover in a text a few lines which, however 
true, they consider a reflection on their traditions. Fortunately, 
many textbook commissions refuse to be governed by local tradi- 
tions; the general level of school texts is remarkably high. A num- 
ber of times in recent years I have discovered school books that 
are not the dull things school books used to be, and I suspect 
many a school text nowadays is willingly read by parents. Yet 
there remains here a large field for important experimental work, 
and it is possible that university presses may have to do some of it. 
Here it is that the habit of looking to books for information, en- 
tertainment, and the play of mind on mind must first be culti- 
vated. The University of North Carolina Press has already 
engaged in several successful ventures in this field. 

The most difficult task of presses in the South, however, is to 
find some way to connect their work with the work of the colleges 
and universities of the region and to get more active interest in 
reading and continued study among college graduates. This can- 
not be done satisfactorily in any whoop-la manner by getting 
alumni to sign on the dotted line for a book a month, it cannot 
be done by any inspirational lectures on the uses of books, it can- 
not be done by any short-cut method. It can be done only by the 
gradual development of habits of reading and study over a long 
period, by more sincere interest in learning on the part of school 
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teachers and college professors themselves, and by the consist- 
ent and continual cultivation of respect for the alert and well- 
informed mind wherever it is found. 

For the present, the task of teaching students to use books and 
to respect learning and attempt to acquire it, must rest on that 
small body of teachers who give our higher education reason for 
being, in spite of football and other collegiate diversions. In this 
sphere a university press can be of real assistance. It can follow 
up and help carry on work that has been well begun. It can do this 
in the South mainly by experimental publishing, by searching out 
authors and publishing books in which intelligent people in this 
region ought to be specially interested. One venture in this direc- 
tion was Virginius Dabney’s Liberalism in the South. Another is 
Culture in the South, recently published. There have been a num- 
ber of others, none of which would have been undertaken by 
commercial publishers because of the small chance of profit and 
the large chance of loss. If such publishing is financially success- 
ful, it will open up fields for the commercial publisher rather 
than merely compete in those fields already opened. The writers 
and lecturers on adult education would do well to study this 
method. It is susceptible of far greater development than has yet 
been imagined. 


